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WliKN paper is moistened with oil, it 
Cannot be written upon. So the soul 
spoiled by the oil of sense-enjoyment is 
in i fit fur spiritual devotion. But just as 
the oiled paper when overlaid with chalk 
can be* written upon, so when the soul is 
chalked over \vitli./77///;/r/V///Vv/ it again 
becomes fit for spiritual progress. 



I .nst for things worldly must be changed 
to that for God ; the anger which you 



feel towards your fellow -creatures must 

* * 

be directed towards God’for not manifest- 
ing Himself to you, artd*so on with all 
the other passions. The. passionf* i)ccd 

not, and cannot be eradicated but .edu cat- 

* ^ • 



ed and turned into a different channel. 



VVlIKN'fhc mind is free from, attach- 
ment to sense-objects it goes to God and 
is fixed on H i in. The bound souls be- 
come free in this way. That soul is 
bound which takes the path loading away 
from God. 



This woman who has- a king for her- 
lover will not accept 4 1 lie AVooing of a 
street-beggar : so thfc sqtij that has 
found favour in the sight of the Lord, 
does not want the pal try" things 
world. 




TllOSK \v>n wish at all In attain God 
and progres- in religious devotion should 
particularly guard themselves against 
thcf.snares of lust and wealth,. W ithout 
this no one can ever attain perfection. 



On being asked how the internal 

entities i. /*.. lust, anger, &c., can be 

% ; "% r 

varnished, ’.lie JJItagavmi said : — 

* 

Co lons i s these passions are dircct- 
cdllo wards, tiic world and its objects they 
archenemies, but, when they 'arc directed 

Deity they become the best 




i . • ■ 

frl®ids' : 6fjfifnan % for thev take hint to God. 



llr. who has once tasted the. refined 
crystallised sugar-candy finds no pleasure 
in treacle. He who JtaS slept inm palace 

• a. * "• .. • 

will not find pleasure in lying down i»r« 

A 

dirty hovel : so the souUtlmtXhas tasted 
the sweetness of Divine Bliss finds no 
happiness in the ignoble pleasures of the' 
flesh. 



Q. How docs'a trud devotee hclmVcf* 

when hard pressed by temptation ? 

* 

A. Hi; gets o«t.or^Rs;;the stones of 

a ripe mango squeezed by, the hand. 
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WHAT IS RKLiiilOX 

( (\>>uh:<let{ / row /■«/;•« v \’ / “ . ) 




01) is stili established upon Mis own 

majestic changeless Self. Von aiul I 

* * 

try to be one with Him, but plant ourselves 
upon, nature, upon the trifles of daily life, on 
money, on fame, on human love and all these 
changing forms in nature which make for 
bondage. .Whet! nature shines, upon what 

i ' • ■ 

depends the shining ? Upon God, and not 

“ — r 

upon the sun nor the moon nor the stars. 

• • • • * % 

• » • i 

.Wherever, any thing shines, whether the 
light in the sun or. in our own consciousness, 
it is He. He sinning, all shines after Hint. 
Now we have seen that this God is self- 

i ^ ' • lt t 

evident, impersonal, omniscient, the Knower 

• .. • V- • 4 

and Master, of nature, the Lord of all. He is 



behind all worship and it is being done 
according to Hira whether we know it or not. 
I go one step, further. That at which ail 
marvel, that whielvwe call evil is His worship 

1 • . * *V k . v* fff ( • 

too. This too is a part of freedom. Nay, I 

• Vf - * # i • ' • t ^ ^ • 

will be terrible e' en, and tell you that when 

t- » * S § * * • ' ^ 4 

you are doing evil the impulse behind is also 
that freedom. It may have been misguided 

nl • . '*• # •* • 4 \ T . 4 

and niialed- but it was there, and there can- 

* •** I * 4 •* f '- 4 

iidtiWi atiy life or any impulse unless dint 
n be behind it. Freedom' breathes 
rin thSthrob of the universe. Unless there 







r* v* • • 







ts-rumtyT-at^he -universal _beart__we cannot 
Upd^taB d :A ; arj,e Such is the conception 

of OvtiLbrdiiti tlieXJpanishads. Sometimes 

• *» , / 

it'5fn^Mf7even higher, presenting to us an 

. if . v . . • . . . • ’ . 

•which at first we stand aghast, — 

■ 

that^fcaareOSins essence one with God. He 

, • * • • 

whoSS; thefcblor ng-of the wings of tlie butter- 
fly^Sfid Vlie^l31os ^oifting of the rose-bud is the 
pov^TthaSi^m liteipiant and in the butter- 
fly. Jftlelw ho; gives us life is the power within 



us. Out oi Hi-, lire conies life ami tin* direst 
death is also His power. IK; whose shadow 
is death, His shadow is immortality also, 
'lake a still higher conception, see how we 
arc flying like limited hares from all that is 
terrible, and like them hiding our heads and 
thinking we are saved. Sec how the whole 
world is flying from everything terrible. Once 
when I was in Benares, I was passing through 

» 4 

a place where there was a large tank of water 
on om: side and a high wall on tile other. It 
was in the grounds where there were many 
monkeys. The monkeys of Benares are huge 

brutes ami me sometimes surly. They now 

took it into their heads not to allow me u* 
pass through their street, so they howled aifd 

shrieked and clutched at my feel as I passed. 

• • 

As they pressed closer, I began v to inn, but 
• - . / 
the faster I rail, the faster came the monkeys 

and they began to bile al me. It M-t-med 

impossible to escape, but just then 1 met « 

stranger and lie called out to me, ‘Taco the 

brutes”. 1 turned and faced the monkeys 

and they fell back and finally fled. That is 

n lesson for all life, ---face the terrible, face it 

• | • 

boldly. L*ke the monkeys, the hardships of 

life fall back when we cease to flee before 

% • # ♦ 

them. If we are ever to gaiti freedom, it 

must T>e By . conquering nature, never by 

• • . * l( 

running away. Cowards never win victories. 
We have to fight fear mid : troubles and igao* 
mi ice, if we expect them to flee l>eforo us. 

What is death ? What are terrors ? Do 
not you see the Lord’s face in "them? Fly 

_ * \ *' ’ * . : . .5 . m * : m mm** 

front evil and terror and misery and they will 
follow you. Face them and they will flee. 

* I- ’ • , ‘ * " ‘ . T < ^ .. 

I’he.AV hole world worslii ps ease, and pi eas u re 
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•iiul vciy lew (tap- to worship fchal wfiich is 
painful. ! o rise nhovr both is the idea ot 
heedom. Unless man. passes through this 
gale Ik: cannot be live. We all have to face 
these. We strive lo worship the l.ovd, hut 
the body rises between, nature rises between 

Hint and us and blinds our vision. We 

% 

must learn how to worship and love Him in 
the thunder-boll, in shame, in sorrow, in sin. 

All the -world lias ever been preaching the 

% 

(hid of virtue. I preach a God of virtue, 

anil a God of sin in one. Take Him if you 

dare, that is the one way to salvation, then 

alone will come to us the Truth Ultimate 

which comes from the idea of oneness. Then 

will he lost the idea that one is' greater 

than another. The nearer we approach 

the law. of freedom, the more we shall conic 

under tlu: land, and troubles will vanish. 

Then we shall not differentiate the door of 

% 

hell from the gate of heaven, nor differentiate 
between men and sav, “I am greater than 
any being in the 

j * ' • '• 

nothing in the world but the Lord, die Lord 

• - • 

Himself, all these evils will beset us and we 

shall make all these distinctions : because it 

» • • 

is only in the land, in the Spirit that we are 
all one, and until we see God everywhere, 
this unity will not exist for us. 

..Two birds of beautiful plumage, insepar- 
able companions, sat upon the same tree, 
one on the top and one below. The iieauti- 
ful bird below was eating the fruits of the 
tree, sweet ami bitter, one moment a sweet 
one and then a hitter. The moment lie ate u 
hitter fruit, he was sorry hut after % while lie 
ate another and when it too was Titter lie 

• 9 • . * 

lookeiftuj) ami saw the/olhei; bird which ate 

• / ^ / 

neitheiitlu^sweet nor the l litter, hut was calm 
and nrfjesttC. immersed in his own glory. 
And tlfen the poor, lower bird forgot and 

* . *“* 'i ^ 

went <th eathig !l die f sweet and bitter fruits 



universe'’. Until we see 






again *fiitil at last lie' atefonc that was ex- 
treme!# -bittCilSEtiud then lie stopped 'again* 



and once more looked up at the glorious bird 
above. Then he came nearer and nearer to 
the other bird and when he had come near 
enough the rays of light shone upon him ami 

4 

enveloped him and he saw he was transformed 
into the higher bird. He became calm, 
majestic, free and found that there had been 

1ml one bird all die time on the tree. The 

* 

lower bird was hut the reflection of the one 

above. So we are in reality one with the 

Lord, i>nt the reflection makes us seem many, 

as when the one sun reflects in a million 

dew-drops and seems a million tiny suns. 

The reflection must vanish if we are to 

§ 

identify ourselves with our real nature which" . 

is divine. The universe itself can never be. 

% 

* • 

the limit of our satisfaction. That is why 
the miser lias gathered more and tnore money, 
that is why the robber robs,* the sinner sitls, 
that is why you are tenrrthig piiifosophy. All 
have one purpose. There is ho other pur- 
pose in life, save to reach this freedom,, 
Consciously Or unconsciously, we are all 
striving for perfection. livery being must 

• 9 • • * 

attain to it. 

The man who is groping through sin, 
through misery, the , man who is chodsiug the 
path through hells will reach /'it, butj.it wifi 
take time. We cannot save him." Some hard 

t 

knocks on his head will help.him to turn to 
the Lord. The path oL virtue, ; purity, un- 
selfishness, spirituality becomes known at lust 
and what all are doing .unconsciously^we are 

4 

trying to do consciously. The idthl is ex- 
pressed by St. Paul, “The. God that ye igno- 
rantly worship, Him ..declare I unto you.” 
This is die lesson for the whole world to 
learn. What have these ..philosophies and 
theories, of nature to do if nbt to heip us to 
attain to this one goal in life? Let us 
come to that consciousness of the identity, of 

• s 

everything and let man se^ himself in?? every 

• * 4 * * 

thing, w Let us.be no moreaht* worshippers 

f * , • ' ^ . , 

of creeds. ur-sects with small limited notions 
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of Gad, but sue Him in everything in du- 
ll niver.se. If you lire kr towers of God you will 
everywhere ft ltd the same worship as in your 
own heart. 

Get rid in the first place, of all tlieSe limited 
ideas and see God in every person, — working 
through" all hands, walking through all lo t, 
atrd eating through every mouth. In every 

9 

being He lives, through all minds lie thinks. 
He is self-evident, nearer unto us than , our- 
selves. To know this is religion, is faith, and 

% 

may it please the Lord to give us this faith. 
When we shall feel that oneness we shall he 
immortal. We are physically immortal even, 
one with the universe. So long as there is one 

• .* n 

that. breathes throughout the universe, I live 

in that one, I am not this limited little being, 

• • 

I am the 'universal. I am the life of nil the 
sons of the past. I am the soul of Buddha, 

if • •• 

of Jesus, of Mahomet. I am the soul of all 
the personal teachers, and ,1 am all the rob- 

1 i •• • • 

i • • v 

bets that robbed, and all the murderers that 

, I am the universal. Stand 
up then ; this is the highest worship. You 
are one with the universe. That only is 
-humility,; not crawling upon all fours and 

‘ “ r • • • 

calling yourself a*&! liner. That is the highest 

* • • % 

when this veil of differentiation is 

torn-off. ' The highest creed is Oneness. I 

; ; # 

am so-and-so is a limited idea, not true of 

• • • 

the . real /-I.” I am the universal, stand upon 

*» I . 4 ^ I f. •• 3- * 

• m* > » ) •• • r 

thaliand^ever worship the highest through 
thefitgliest fa- m, for God i^Spiifjt and should 
befrorshipped in spirit aiid tit truth. Through 

r . 

lOjRrfornisof worship, man’s material thoughts 
m*o spiritual worship and the Universal 
InHme/One is at last worshipped in and 
igli the spirit.* That which js limited is 
iar.^/.Thc spirit alone is Infinite. God is 
t^i&ri finite, man is spirit and therefore 

v . . . ■ .« 

ite&and the Infinite aloitecan worship 
llt^iiffmU*$ We- will worship » the Infinite ; 



• ^ 

were 







ghost spiritual worship. The 
grlfidcQ'icbbi - alizing these ideas* how difficult 



it is : l ihcori/f. talk, philosophize. and 1 1 n 
next moment M*mr|hiug 1:1111ns .-i-amat m< 

n 

and l iiiH’uns<’iouslv become anurv. I fnigol 

4 . * 

m 

there is anything in the universe hut ihi.s little 
limited self. I forget to say : “I am Mu: spirit, 
what is lids trifle to me? I am the spirit. “ 
1 forget it is all myself playing, [ forget God, 

I forget lived on i . 

Sharp as the blade of a razor, long and 
difficult and hard to cross, is the way to -free- 
dom. The sages have declared this again 
and again. Yet do not let these weaknesses 
and failures hind you. # The Upunishads 
have declared : “Awake ! Arise ! and stop not 

until the goal is reached.” We will then 

^ 1 ■ 

certainly cross the path, sharp as. it is like 
the razor and long and distant ’and 
difficult though it be. ^Man becomes the 
master of gods and demons. No one is to 

blame for our miseries but ourselves. Do you 

think there is only a dark cup of poison if 

man goes to look for nectar ? The nectar is 

there and is for every ’ man who strives to 

reach it. The Lord Himself, tells us, “(Jive 

up all these paths and struggles. Do thou 

take refuge unto me. I will take thee to the 

other shore, be not afraid.” We hear that 

from all the Scriptures of the world thin come 

to us. ‘fhe same voice teaches us to say. 

* w 

“Thy will he done upon, the eatlh as ft is 
in Heaven,” — for, ‘‘Thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory”. It is difficult, .nil 
very difficult. I say lo myself ; '“This Ino- 
meni I will lake refuge unto Thee () Lord, 

unto Thy love I will sacrifice all, and on 

♦ 

11utTC^lnTr-I^-iH-place-4dLtlmt-is-g()c>d-aud. 
virtuous. My sins, my sorrows* my actions, 
good ami evil, I will offer unto Thee, d.» Thou 
take them and I T will never forget/’ One 
moment I say, “Thy will be done,” mu! the 
next moment something conies to try me anil 

I spring up in a rage.- The goal of all reiig- 

: r «- • » . • 

ions' is the same but the language of the 

* . . r * i ' 

teachers d ill el >. , l 'lie a ttuTiV[ it is to kill’ the 
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f;/ise "1, so lli.il l I k: re.il ''I/'-jtlio I .t / r< 1, w ill 
ivign. “1, the Lord, am a jealous. ( 1ml, llxm 
shall have no olhcl - Clod hill DU'," say tlx* 
Hebrew Scriptures. (loti nmsl he lliere all 
alone. We nu:sL say, “Not I, bill; Thou/ 5 
and then we should give up everything but 
ihe Lord. He and lie alone should reign. 
] ’cm haps we simple h; ti d and yel the next 
moment -our Let- slip, and then we Iry lo 

stretch oul ourliands to Motlier. We find we 

% 

ean.no l standalone. I ale is. Infinite, one chapter 
of which is, “Thy will he dune,’ and unless 
We realise all the chapters we cannot realize ihe 
whole. “Thy will he done,’ — cvcry'inomcnl 
ihe traitor mind-rebels against it, vet it must 

% J ' « 

he said, again and again if we are to conquer 



ihe lower self. W’e cannot serve a traitor and 
yet he saved. There is salvation for ail ex- 
cept ihe traitor and wj stand condemned as 

minors, traitors against our own selves, 

« 

against the majesty of Mother when-we refuse 

lo obey the voice of our higher Self. Conic* 

what will, we must give our bodies and minds 

° , 

up to ihe Supreme Will. Well lias it been 

• • 

saiil by the Hindu philosopher, “If man says 
two times ‘Thy will be done’, he commits 
sin.” “Thy will be done,” what more is need- 
ed, why say it twice? What is good is 
good. No more shall we take it back, “Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in Heaven, for 

• 9 1 

Thine is the. Kingdom and the power ‘and 
ihe glorv Ibr evermore.”. 



THE TESTIMONY OF PLANT-LIFE 



‘‘ Minerals gr«>vv. plains live ami grow, and animals live, and grow, and fuel 1 '. — 1/nuurH*. 

“dud sleeps in I lie stone, breathes in the pianr. moves in the animal, and wakes up to consciousness in mm,'* ■: 

— Srhrllin/jl 

“ The Ideal I’hilnsophv smitiinxes every .phase of Nature, to liud the ori.du iting sense, the iM »1 versa 1 soul, 
the pure identity . ii. follows Natures traits lo ilutir common Ihs^iimiiu inventing her ; proems or evolution, 
working hack from intluite variety lo l lie primal iltiiiv,”— Utl-Muml f.\ Sfr/I >/t t n 




HFREVKR \vc go among the 
woods, hills, and fields, we find 

a variety of charming am! curious plants 
ami flowers. There is scarcely any 
region so barren as to bt^ without 
vegetation of some sort, appropriate to 

-J?S 

its environ incut. There is, literally, no 

• - M * * § . * »■. 

TFTRl ^o ' life mterest-ifig-siibjecU of inquiry 
opewld iup, wtien we consider the diversi- 
fy etlSea ti tyf and Universal distribution 

nversitt In '“The earlier, times of 

‘ Tv’, li fe was. regarded l as,: the 

'ossession *of?. animals ;Tbut 

' .were 







A plant is said to fornY the first and* 

t 

• * • . s 

earliest stage of an organised being — it 

. \ *• * • • t k 

is tiic harbinger of tne more highly’ 5 ? 

* • v-r v> “I * 

endowed animal, forming a link betw 





A plant is ayli vi ng:; organ ism 



ence. 

According to some, 
oils — a j 



v< :st . 




unconsci- 
* cannot; 



\r>: 

yj 4 

v ♦ • !*j 
-rs 

* r 

*«*-• •t.M 



agree, b or as we si ) all n peTiC^^ho w 

hlyv developed 

se n si li vencssv \v l i icli ;•*' 

;r K AV 











yiewywe con-;- 

*****■**«*. - • 



From \\ 

* 

sider these t wo ,k i ligao m s^o yrs’Ktti re , \ye 

r i . r ^« , -. • • • 

find them blended gmpsolmany ways/t 
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ami separated from each oilier bv sucii 

almost imperceptible gradations. that 

it is hardlv possible to draw a line at 

✓ * 

which we can declare positively where 
the one begins and the other ends. 

In .Asia, several plants are worthy of 
notice — notably, the plant which pos- 
sesses a surprising vegetable magnetism 
— sending a strong magnetic shock 
through the hand of the person wi.th 

4 

which it comes in contact. Again, the 

celebrated pitcher-plant, a native of 

Madagascar and t lie K ist Indies, which 

so curiously resembles a cylindrical in n, 

about three or four inches in length, its 

orifice being covered by a lit!, which at 

certain times opens and shuts. It often 

contains a clear brinv fluid, in which 

• T 

dead insects arc found, thereby leading 
to the conclusion that the plant is of a 
carnivorous habit. A moving plant, 
found in India, is remarkable for the 
motion of its leaves, which become more* 
or less horizontal under the influence of 
light, and depressed during darkness 
and cold. Borides the movement of 
rising and falling, it has also a lateral 
oscillatory motion, so as to occupy an 
oblique position, relative to the leaf-stalk. 
The smaller eaflets also exhibit jerking 

movements, approaching and retiring 

from each ether, and these motions 
proceed to a limited extent during 
darltness. The wavs of the Dio now, 

Cv 

insectivorous plants, living in North 
America, are most singular. Their leaves 
are^haped like a mouse-trap, having a 
hinge in the centre, and a row of spines 
rotSttd the edge. On the surface a few. 
hafe grbu^a id^directly a small insect 

on the leafy touching one of. the 
lute*, the two halves of the leaf shut up 




instant! v and catch it. A • glutinous 

• i > 

secretion is thrown out. hv means o! 

^ - 
s 

which the leaf imbibes the nutriment 



contained in the insect. In Europe, we 
have the still more extvaordinarv case 

" V 

of the sun-dews and bladder-worts, 
marshy plants, both insectivorous, — the 
former, capturing their prey,, by the 

'■* # i 

attraction of viscous hairs, and the latter 
— by ingenious contrivances in the shape 
of liny traps furnished with collars open- 



ing outwards only. which permit 
diminutive water animals to enter, but 



prevent them from getting out again. 
We - shall add one more instance, with 
which we are all more or less familiar, 
namely, the sensitive plant, which closes 
its leaves on being touched. 

Evolution is a law whose operation is 
traceable throughout every department 

of uature,audinthe examples cited above, 
may we not mark the rude beginnings of 
animal life, at the same time suggesting 
whether we do not meet with a trace of 



the first indication of will in the motive- 



power which precedes the action of the 
plant ? 

Such is our conception of the gradual 
but sure process of evolution which has 
been going on for ages under varying 
conditions thwarted but strengthened at 
every step by many failures. All the 
apparently divergent systems of nature, 
are .necessary steps through which the 
evolution from the lowest to the highest 
must pass, marking as* they do the vari- 
ous stages of development. The late 
Duke of Argyll wrote — “I do not know 
any truth in revealed religion which 
is more difficult to grasp than. the omni-. 
presence of the Divine mind. But look 
at Nature, and ynn will get help. For 




* ♦ 
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in all I lit ><c ultimate energies upon which 
i-vcrv living ;iml cvn\- inorganic thing 

»' • n o 

depends. we can tract: some mind ami 



intellect : we can sec as a matter of fact 
that thcic is no part of creation where 
those energies are not exerting their 

wonderful and mysterious force." 

% * 

In India, the theory prevails, that 

everything in Nature is animated — one 
/ 

Consciousness running through-' all, dif- 
fering only in degree, not in kind. The 
consciousness of an animal is not the 
same as that of man, the consciousness 
of a plant is not the same as that of a 
stone~—Hnil so on. Hut everything is 
animated acid surely possesses the 



I iV. i 

potentialities of the One Life, inherent 
in it. What is the Universe but a stale 
of the Universal Mind, that subtle all- 
pervading principle — the Great Llmu.nl 
Omnipresent Spirit — God — whence it is 
evolved and where Units- . reigns ever- 

* .o + 

lastingly. 

With the infln\- of" greater light, we 

»» r> 1 

shall truly sav with Kmerson -“The 

* 

heart that abandons itself to the supreme 

% 

Mind flints it self related to all its works.” 
“All are but parts of one stupendous 

whole, 

Whose body Nature is, and God die 

s<ml."— Pofiet 

4 
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WOMAN IN ANCIKNT INDIA 
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«AKCNTALA : The l.ominr- or the 

»‘Lost Ring’*. Her story is immortalis- 
ed in the famous drama of the same mime by 

Kulidus “the Hindu Sliakc>|H*nro**, which 

* 

inspired siieli a eritie i.s Uncthe 10 write the 
following, lines ; — 

“Wouldat thmi the young year's blossoms 

and the fruits of its decline, 

• • 

All id all hy which the sould* t* harmed. enrap- 
tured, feasted, frd, — 

9 * » 

\V» midst tin iii the earth uml heaven itself in 

one sole name combine ? 

* 

Hkiume thee. 0 StSkuutala. ami all at once 

is said.” 

* « f 

m % 

Site passed her; girlhood in the .forest as an 
asd&ic, and was not only: versed in the: scrip- 

4 • i » * 

tfirdSiOrt ethics and religion, but skilled in the 
$i4RKe of the inner A kaslm of the heart {^XK 

Tidvinau. In her discourse on the 



"vf.v 



t* 




At. 



t 



?•?? -hy 
ifesSii 



v- 

.izv 



duties of the Ashrumus, the will'd* “The wise 
men of the PmirnmV literatiira.4(jiieu this”, “The 
Urahnmns say so also in the Villas**, Ac., 

" * , * .f 

make one imuse and funnier . whether she studied 
the Srntis. Sinritis and the Puranas, (Mahft- 
hlmratH. Adiparva, Chapa. 81-85.) 

(82) UTTAR A ; The daughter of tlie King 

Virata. She was well educated in the art of 

* • 

music. It is staled that Arjnna taught her to 
sing ami play on mifideal instrument*. 

(88) Pit A M I LA : She was tlie mistress and 

queen or her own kingdom. Sin? Tmiglit“*nd 
detained the' sacrificial borne of the PatidaTftS 
when it was passing through her kingdom, 

t • ' > 

When asked for it^- alie cl»alleiij?ed Ariuun to 
light with her and ahe came out, arrayecLiu 

mail, in her elm riot well fitted With weapon^* 
] > minila siiid to Arjnua," “l Uave caught your 
horse, if you wirfli to take Rtaway give me 
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hat tie. I <*li:allii^o ■ <>ur strength, Arjmm, defend 

yourself Tr im my weapons/* ^.J.-iimini Uhnrnl:t. 

Ashvumedhir Parva. (*lui|». 21 .) 

(:U) MANDOAAUi : The l>,ri 

(Skamlu V, Chap. 17) s«\x that she 

unmarried life wit.li lisir«l rows. being disgusted 

* » » ■ 

* 

with the mauifcwld miseries and imperlWimus of 
the world. Her story appears also in the 
Muhabharnta. 

(tf.o) BR1 DliY A K ANY A : She also remain- 
ed uniuurried ami led a life of hard devotion'. 

(210) MAUALASA: Mother of tin* Kin# 

A luHvrt. She was devoted t* » the higher knowl- 
edge of Brahman, fur tuna le in the possession of 
Vuiratjfjfiy learned in scriptures dealing with 

DJuirma (virtue). Art ha (necessity), Katya 

ft 

(desire), nod Mok-Am (freedom). It was hv her 
teaching of -the path of control (Xrrritti) that 
her first three son> gave up Uie kingdom and 
lived the life of Saunyusi us. Aye, it was the 
Mother who 'brought her children up in tin* 
path of renunciation ! When prayed to, at last, 
by the king, her husband, that iF she went on 
in that way there would be no heir to the king- 
dom, she trained her fourth son, Alurka, in tho 
path of the world, by teaching him the duties of 
a king, the threefold work, jVtty<(, JYuimittik and 
Kamya, the ditties and disciplines of the Four 
Varnae (castes), and other nets enjoined by the 
Sruti and the Smrili. Her story is told at 
length in tho Mai kandaya Parana. (Chaps. 2o- 
27)Tt$Ui which we make a few quotations be- 
low. 

Toroturorther first-born who was crying, 
bTio 8aug tufa its -.‘Rrs-Ute Following sentiments.. 
^Chote Itast no pnme, pure thou nit ; the name 

a 

given ttrtliee is by illusion only. This live-elcuiout 
body tat yotirtfjib not thine, what then art thou 
fcryingjor 7 It: is mit thou, but the Tulse ego born 
a»fc pence wiiliVvarioiiB imaginary qualities, that 
weepafS tiicse qualities, inhering to the senses, be- 
tangifib tlie&elemefits. These elements again 
mideigo decrease aud increase by the action of 
otliec elements. Thou hast neither in crease. 
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n«>r d.vre.e*-*. ii i‘i** * * 1 ' >!iriuu. d*»n ( 

ft £ 

1 h* >i i for ih.u fh 'Mih*. 1 hv ih‘|n<ii»n. Thi> 

ft 

h*»dv i * pro li-vd h\ gn.nl and bad .icliutis milv 

- ft 

— a mask u*H*;i by (hvwi-li by t lit* delusion.. of. 

£ 

«*g«>i<ni. S**nie one is my lather, some one mv 
nmliier. some one i< mv wife. some* one-mv son. 

• ft 

iliis is mine, tins i> not mine — siu-h ideas as 
these make tin*** think too mill'll of material 
things. M ni'li deluded an* those wlm think 
that niisen ran alleviate misery and eni'ivment 

ft ft / - 

£ 

ejiu prod nee huppines- : ntueli more deluded aud 
ignorant are those who take miseries for 
happiness. The ear is on tin* ground, in the 

car is tint ho.lv. in the hotly again is the 

ft r “ 

Jhuamhu seated. They are imt identified with 
the self hut- the hodv is. ‘|s not this due to vour 
great iguurauee .*** 

‘J im eldest sou, comforted in this W:’A‘ in his 
child hood, and enlightened in his youth hy lb> 
teaehings of his mother, grew up nuiiUaelted to 
the world aud took U reiiuneintioii without 
entering the householder’s life. ' The second ami 

V 

the third sons also were brought up in like man- 
tier with the saute result. 

When the fourth child was hbm, the king 
while preparing to mime it, observed a smile on 
Mnduhisa’s face, and said, lie had named the 
first three children with the best of 1 1 is choice. 
If she thought the names were .not appropriate, 
she might herself choose u lit name for tin 4 
fourth child if she liked. “According to thy 
behest", said she, “I would name this fourth 

sou, Ahirka, who will he intelligent ami virtu- 

6 

oas, aud will gain mime aud fame in the world/' 
Then she explained to the king the inconsistency 
of the names given hy him, whilst lien? was -I he 
one really appropriate 4 w hich her husband at first 
doubted. 

Madnhisn said, *‘Thc enlightened kimw the 
jPttrurha to he a 11-pe muling, nll-‘pene( rating, 
never going anywhere; residing ns the .Self in 
the body, so the itniiio Yikrautn — lit., come out- 
side — is incorrect. The name, Suhiilia, — lit., 
with good arms, which yon gave to your •-e-'.uid 
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nlso to mv miiwl 



mei 



■ iisisleiit. for ihc n‘:isi.u 



l.li:it. u lien the one Sell' resi.le* in tin 1 li/n|ies of 

nil creature*. Ixnv run ntie hr tlx* oucmiiv. or l’i mud 

% 

of iUiother ; mallei could- hi uiYedcil hv mailer, 

✓ ^ / 

hut how could the Formless in* nfYceted ?” 

4 

Thru six? was compelled hy the kino 1 to 

4 . 

bring tip. tlx; fourth sou in the path of tlx* 
householder 'jiml imparted him xneh instructions 
as u lake an ideal king — whose name becomes 
i i mortal — a king who is an ever-loving father lb 
his subjects, staunch friend to tin* good, dread 
to his enemies and the wieked, defender of 
knowledge ami in*! li^iou , and destroyer of igtio- 
ranee, who is untiring in his duties and [ier- 

0 

Eerily self-controlled. — -for he who is subject to 

his internal foes xueh ns lust, desire. egotism, 

j . • 

heroines.. an easy j»rev to his outward 

% 

enemies and conquered hydlunu. 



“The kin 14* in the administration of Ids king- 
dom shmdd imitate the conduct of Endra, Sun, 

3 ■ 

Vama. Moon and Vayn. As Endra (rain-god) 
satisfies t he earth hy pouring down rains for 
four months in the year, so should the king 
open his purse for the good of his subjects. As 
for eight months the sun draws water by his 
rays, so should the king realise tuxes from his 
subjects hy wisely devised means. As Vama 
leads to death his friends and foes alike when 
their days arc numbered, so should the king he 
impartial in his dealings with the good and the 
wicked, the beloved and the disliked. As the 

full moon is pleasing to all so should ft king 

• • _ 

he to his people. As the wind moves in all 
things without being seen, so should the king 

keep himself well informed iu everything about 

• * 

his subjects, ministers and friends hy his clever 



spies 



if 






(To ie continued.) 



Vin.UANAMU, 



IS HINDUISM A PERSONAL RELIGION? 



p 



HILOSOIMIV is Mil* search after Truth 



carried on 'mainly through reason, 
while religion is the practical conduct follow- 
ed for the direct realisation of the Truth 

• 

revealed to the intellect hy philosophy. A 
religion, iu order to fulfil its purpose, must 
rear, itself upon the foundation of philosophy, 
since jnan cannot long lay Ink*- heart on any- 
thiugjthat does not receive the full sanction 
ol reason, -.l he Tnith , ~of-philosophy__tnkes 

the rifine of Gc?cl or Self or Soul iu religion, 

- “ .!• £ 

and e 8 ch form of religion, being in fact the 

"prodi6t : of;/Vi;nb i 1 osopby, bears some evident 
1 ' 



markS of/cousnnsni mi ty with it. J. 
reasofimghnative bent of mind &c., 



varying, 




The line of 
of differ- 

- v . ■ * 

, various . theories 

, , j gj ds todh e ex is te r ice and 



nature of the Truth. In India, these different 
theories are classed mainly ; under six 

heads known as tlie six systems of Hindu 

* / • * r *"• 

Philosophy. In spite t>f the disagreement 

*■ ‘ * 1 ■ • ' 

between the positions held by. these^different 



schools, they are all regarded H.indif, or more 

correctly orthodox, and tlie practical, Methods 

J . ■■■ •••■ 

(or religion <) based on them are 4 necessarily ■ 

, ' , , ., y^*- ' ■JvVs-Tt.. 

orthodox too. ‘ A philosophy or/ religion, in 

. r' : ? - 

order to be regarded as or tl 1 od ox,';: from: A 1 1 e 

— 1 — — • — _ — - ~ '* • *>. 

Hindu point ot view, duty . noferequird-to- 
i>ostuJate‘a Personal God, fitrllesslHis *1 near- 
nations on 1 earth. 7 Acknowledging the; 



; • >• 1 % 




authority of the Vedas? iY* ad sufficient claim, 

for a philosophy or religion to be&classed ay 

• y § ( * 

orthodox or ^ Hindu. Hence it is that ihe 

t + r ^4 • * I • 

• • M* 1 > - \ * >• 

s, not- 
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withstanding their ‘atheistic' attitude towards 
a Personal (it'd are included under Hindu 
Philosophy, — nay, the Purva Mimamsa lot ms 
the authority ol* orthodox Hindus in all 
ritualistic and sacrificial matters. The dif- 
ferent theories promulgated by these systems 
are represented- as having their support in 
the Vedas. For the Vedas are claimed to he 
the revelations of Truth — both in its absolute 
and relative aspects. The Vedas arc un- 
approachable in their greatness because they 
do not exclude any single element conducive 
to spirituality, nor set any limit to the 
development attainable by man. 

The Absolute Truth being Infinite cannot 
be a person — who by the very condition of 
his existence is limited in time and space. 
We in our present limited slate cannot 
comprehend Infinity, but if it he at all 
possible for us to attain to it, we must have 
to rise to the Impersonal. It is the Vedas which 
contain, as it were in a mass, -all the states of 
spirituality experienced by man — down from 
the grossest limitations of the personal up to 
the infinite perfection of the Impersonal. 
Each one of the different philosophies and 
religions of our country presents each one of 
these spiritual states in a systematic, orderly 
way ; hence-tliey are all orthodox. 

Truth being eternal, cannot be said to owe 
its origin to any particular person or persons. 
It may be realised and revealed to humanity by 
some |>ersous. but the realisation of it by 
the firmer has very little to do with the 
persofalities of the latter. 'Hie fruition of 
th e-V0ga— pract l ces, for instanc docs not: 
depetV upon h<$w much homage the aspirant 
pays do the personality of Pataujalij but 
upon Ae earnestness with which he fotJoivs 
the nWhod discovered by him. Therefore 
weifftSl in the U panishads and other scrip- 
turessery little account of the lives of the 
teachars, Sometimes it is only their names 
that weWgefl&and nothing more. Before 



Kridnu «*r ('iuit.mva uvn- burn tbciv had 
ho«-n in. -ii who uvn: no less Hindus than 
1 1 ii ir \vuidiipj»«-i s. In l iU* Vedic tinn-<. l«u 
insiamv. the RKhi* did not worship apy 
personality like Krishna, and yet who will 
say dial limy Were un- Hindus,? We worship 
kn.dma or Cluit.uiya because they mani- 
fested by their wands a ml deeds something 
dim is eternal)} true. If they only said they 
wen: Hud and did not present themselves, ns 
embodiments of certain truths, what llieir 
fate would have been, Can be easily guessed 
by all. 

There is another point which needs elucida- 
tion here. All the worshippers of Krishna 
or Ch.iitanya do not worship exactly the same 
Krishna or Chnilanyn, The conception of 
Hod of each individual depending* upon hi* 
menial eonstiimfon, il is only natural that the 
Krishna of one man should be different hum 

that of another. The • Krishna of Sauatun 

» 

Uosw’aini is not the same as the Krishna of an 
ordinary Jiahaji. None but aSanalaii will know 
what .Sanaum's Krishna was. If God is In- 
finite it is mote reasonable Vo suppose .that 
with the spiritual growth of the Stuihak his 
conception of C«od — by whatever name he may 
call Huu — "'ill lend towards Impersonality than 
towards its opposite, Such a Sad ha k will* be 
looked upon us it greater Hindu than the 
ordinary JSalmji whose Krishna is in no way 
greater than a common mortal. Does not the 
Lord Himself sa/, “He who secs Me every- 
where and secs everything in Me, his presence 
I leave not, nor doe* he leave My presence.” 
(Gita, VI, 30.) Is not this it purely imperson- 



al idea ? 

This is the peculiar grandeur of Hinduism 
— its uniqueness — that il does not centre* 
round any particular person or persons. On 
the other hand the greatness of the person- 
alities connected with if, its Incarnations, 
consists 111 the extraordinary manifestation 
in their lives of the idea Is tang lit" by it. Sri 
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Kiisim;i is 1 1 u * l;Vi M tr^l (>| tlii- I nr.iriuidons 
b.cuuse lie ums ihr (’I'iIiihIiiiu-iiI of llu; 

s 

\ vdauta ] 'Ills is< >pl iy llu- hi/nst product c .* f 

% 

tlie Yedic ^ nuis. i\;tmrh;inbnt u;is mviit 
because lie was the cm liudiinnti of the ideal 



n (l I t. lluddl.ii \v;is yiiMt Iiccjum- He was 

tlie endiodiin n! <> I the i < I « *: 1 1 ni c >m| i:tssn »n, 



and so on. Hinduism would not suffer in 
the least if any of its Incarnations as Krishna 
or Clnitnnya, he proved to have never 
existed at all. It is therefore that our 
religion is not associated with llu* name of 
any person. It is verily the Sana tan D karma 
or Religion Internal. 
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MAN 1 (.‘ft his home and went to 

Benares to tn* and * » » : t a (mm 

0 • * 

and leant Yoga. A Yogi took him to 

r> o 

disci[)Ic.shi p. instructed him in llu: prelim- 
inaries, and directed him to piaeiise. 

After a few Jaws the man came back to 

* 

his Gum and said that he had been trv- 

✓ 

iug hard all the time but he could not 



prevent his mind runuinL; away from his 
Is /it am cverv time he s, it down and tried 
to meditate, to a black cow which lie 
had left at home, speak to her, give her 
food, rub her budv and so on and so 

9 9 

forth. It was hopeless. The black cow 
had swallow ed up the whole of his mind. 
The man wa s thoroughly disgusted with 
himself and completely dejected. The 
Guru, on the other hand, w ho was hearing 
this with suppressed ahimat-ion, smiled 
a Stnile of joy and encouragement and 
told him to brace up, his success wias 
suae. He directed him to go to a quiet 

spot at once and meditate upon tlie 

» •*. 

bl9£k cow. for an hour after which he 
was to come back to him. 

The tnan vathcr crest-fallen and vague- 
1} wondering why he should be told to 
hnatltfcato upon the object which lie 
wanted ffiosi to expel from his thoughts 



went nevertheless, to a quiet spot to 



cany out his Guru’s behest. In a few 
minutes he was with his cow forgetting 
the rest of the world going through all 

%i 

the attentions that he used to pa)' hei . 
The stipulated hour passed away : but 
his absorption in the coiv was growing 
deeper. After another hour the Guru 
sent some of his disciples to find out 
what the newcomer was doing. They 

o 

went and found him sitting motionless. 
They called but he replied not. One of 
them put hi s hand upon his shoulder 
and shook him and he opened his eyes 

with a long ‘Oh ! Oh I* He said the cow 
had a vicious habit of butting at otic 
and he was playing with her putting; the 
palms of his hands against her horns. 
Just then he was pushed from behind, 
his hands slipped and the horns of the 
co\v_were against his chest. That was 
whw he cried oiu. 



The Guru heard this episode with great 

t : * - ■ • <j*£*v* 

V . I \ 



satisfaction, and .chrected^thc.!jd{sciple to 
put’ the ’black cow in the" place of his 



Ishtamh ora fortnight This done/ he 

next directed him to confine his medi- 

• ; % l • 

taf ton to only the eves of the cow,, ni 
which practice the disciple became 
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successful without much trouble, and Ids 

0 

mind thus becoming perfectly one-point- 
ed, soon reached the consummation of 
concentration — that of attaining the 

o 

state where thinker, thinking and 
thought, all become one. 

YVe-have, -every one of us, our ‘black 
cow,’ our pet thought. We all, by 
a little practice can fully occupy our 
mind with it for a short time. The 
period of such occupation should be in- 
creased daily till it extends, say, to an 
hour. When one is able to absorb the 
whole of his mind for an hour with the 

0 

though t-of-a- certain object, forgetting 
his body and his immediate environment, 
one should try and confine one’s atten- 
tion to a single part or feature of the 
object instead of flitting from one part 
to another. This accomplished, the rest 
will, follow. 

A student of thought-epntro) or Yoga 
should always apply himself to its prac- 
tice if he wants to be successful. Sucess 
will comelat^ if the practice is confined 
to only a short period in the day or night 
and the mind' is let run wild the rest of 
the time. If the struggle is carried on 
continuously the whole of the time one is 
awake, one can concentrate one’s mind 

Avithspnie degree of satisfaction for the 

* 

little time specially set apart for its 

practice. 

Till best wav of carrying on the strug- 
gle wtth the mind through the hours of 
OfieVtiHutics in the ordinary work-a-day 
world is.to try and do a work at a time 

Ihe whole mind applied to it 
duriog the period of its* execution, it 
is uswahw.ttTtsus to work at a thing with 
the tumd hovering about other objects. 
T 1 1 i swshdtf leflib c nut a stop to. Let the 



I n.v 

mind occupy ilsc'll wholly with the work 
at hand. When that is finished let it do 
the same with the next. This conduct 
not onlv makes the mind a tool in the 
individual’s hand — as it should be, but 
makes all work the best that could be 
turned out by him. 

A great help to the success of this 
plan is to strive and keep one thought 
or repeat a symbolical word or letter 
constantly in the mind during the whole 
of the waking state through all work 

O 9 K 9 

and thought. It should be like a thread 
running through beads or flowers in a 

O n 

garland. Passing from one bead to 
another you always fall in upon the thread 
between. , 

The mind. cannot exist without food. 
Like an infant it would swallow what- 
ever it could lay its hands upon. So 
anticipate its unhealthy wanderings by 
providing it with a feeding bottle. Let 
the feeding bottle contain such food as 
will give it'iminortality. Always- present 
to it the bottle and let it suck of it when- 
ever it wants any food. A fewwceks’steady 
care and attention may probably be c- 
nough to give it a taste of die food : once 
it has perceived the flavour, its desire 
for other foods will be on the wane. 
Steady and earnest application then will 
soon do the rest. 



Nature is ready to give up her secrets 
if we only know how to knock, to gi 
her the necessary blow, and -the strength 

9 • 

and force of the blow come through con- 
centration. There is no limitto the power 
of the human mind. The more concen- 
trated it is, the more power is. brought 
to bear oh one point, and that is the 
secret. — Vivckauaudn. 





< Condensed front the liUctricinn. ) 



R. J. C. Hose has laid the entire 

scientific world under an immense 

debt bv In’s elaborate researches, of far- 

* 1 

reaching character, which he has been 
carrying on during the past few years. 
His lecture on ‘‘The Response of In- 
organic Matter to Mechanical and Klee- 

o 

trical Stimulus,” delivered at the Royal 
Institution, ondon, pointed to vthe 
existence of universal action, under- 
lying certain phenomena in both living 
and inorganic matter. The response of 
organic matter to stress exerted upon it, 
to the action of extreme temperature and 
drugs is well-known. The contraction in 
length and increase in thickness of a 
piece of living muscle subjected to stress, 
and the recovery into its original condi- 
tion as soon as the stress ceases, frequent 
stresses producing tetanus and similar 
phenomena resulting from the action of 
extreme temperatures and drugs may be 
accurately indicated by a diagram drawn 
by mechanism actuated by the muscle 
itself. In the case of a nerx&tfte response 
takes the form of an electric current 
between the injured or excited portion 
of the nerve end the normal position, ins- 
teafl of, as in muscle a mechanical change 
of Ength. The effects of repeated mecha- 
nical or electric stimulus, of temperature, 
of Emulating and other drugs &c., are 
peaectly similar to those produced in 
lnt^cle , and curves corresponding in 
cvfgry characteristic with those for muscle 



are drawn when a galvanumclric record 
of the response is made. 

Kx peri meats with non-living matter, 
/. a wire, also shows that when it is 
subjected to mechanical stimulus, an 
electrical response takes place in the 
form of current between the injured or 
stimulated end and the normal end of 
the wire, which is indicated by the move- 
ment of the galvanometer needle, the 
amount of the deflection being definite 
in relation to the intensity of the stimu- 
lus. Its merging into the true, state of 
tetanus under the repeated action of the 
stimuli with the increase of their fre- 
quency ; its lethargic condition, precisely 

analogous to rigour, duetto change of 
temperature in extreme limits ; the asto- 
nishing increase in the Violence of the 
response — analogous, indeed, to alco- 
holic intoxication, — due to injection and 
uniform diffusion of certain drugs through 
the liquid in the apparatus ; while other 
drugs acting as depressants and still 
others as poisons ; agam certain drags 
acting as stimulants and depressants 
according to the proportions administered, 

the arresting of the killing” action of 
the poisons by the timely Injection of a 

fluid antidote; — thesemarked similarities 
in the action between two sets of the so- 
called opposite objects in Nature reveal- 
ed by the exertions of Dr. Bose; seems 
to show that he is on the eve of a scienti 
fic generalisation 01 wide-spread and 
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deep-reaching 

mentin*/ wit 1 



;vp] )!ical inn. 
t he 



K.x peri- 
apparatus wiiicll 
measures anc records such -responses. 
Dr. Bose founc. that respnnscand recovery 
curves obtain; ble -from it correspond in 
the closest possible decree with the 
physiological curves obtained from living 
nerve and muscle. So’clnsc is this agree- 
ment that expert physiologists are un- 
able to distinguish between the two sets 

\ 

of curves. Carrying the matter st ill 
further, Dr. dose has investigated the 

v ; 

response of inorganic matter to light and 
other forms of electromagnetic radiation. 
He exhibited an artificial eve-— the essen- 



tial embodiment of the physical lhcor\ 
ot vision the initcrit »r - meehani-m o! 
which was stu b as in enable it to give*an 
elect rica! response to radiation of every 
description, whether ordinary light, or 
Hertzian or K.>nlgeii rays, and which 
bids lair to revolutionise existing methods 

» ’l 

of wireless telegraphy and electric sign; 
mg. Dike all the inventive- works of iis 



originator it exhibits, a marvellous deli- 
cacy and perfection of workmanship 
combined with a degree of simplicity in 
which few inventions can rival tIuDe..g)f 
Dr. Hose. 
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THIS INKI/JBNCU OK K 1 D\R IX 
1 DISEAS 15 .. By /K If. Holcombe. 

Chicago, 1899 

Almost every one of us has more or less 
personal experience of the evil effects of fear — 
not only when in a diseased stale of health, 
but also when there is- no single budilv 

O * 

ailment I)r, Holcombe proves ihis Dct 
most satisfactorily by reasoning confirmed by 
facts ond figures. His advice lo men attend- 
ing On the sick is as sou ntl-as it. is whole- 
some : 

‘Trase, as far possible, all thoughts of 

disease, danger or death. The sick-room 
sho.ulB not be darkened and made silent. It 
shouffi be made cheerful and natural, as- if no 
sicktHfisSjexiSted. It should have fresh air 
and tookwater and the fragrance of flowers, 
instead of the odor of drugs, Hope and not 
fear ivould be the presiding genius of the 
place 



would be reduced to their minimum if this 
advice Were universally accepted and follow- 
ed. 

I’he author's remarks on the cause of fear 
and the means of totally destroying it could be 
profitably laid to heart by every human being 
on the face of the globe : 

“He who is in bondage to the senses has 
every tiling to dread. He alone is free from 
all apprehensions whose heart and mind are 
staid upon the living God. lie truly sits 
under his own vine ami fig-tree with none lo 
make him afraid.” 
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nav even of death 



ON K DNS 1C I) THOUGHTS ABOUT 
CHRISTIAN SCIICNCK; By the 

same author. Chicago, _.i 889*. 

We confess we are unable to’ uminMand 
the meaning of this new science. The general 

t / H 

principles arc in the main, not unsound— in 
fact,- they are echoes' of Vedantie truth:-. But 

•I’lmlv ruIVlisjjintr McVirkvrV laiii-line. 
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i! I Imt 1 1 : i s m; id .■ tins si:u:ii<'r (?) a muss of eon - 
li ad id ii ms. Ikrfrol IkmIiI:, huppmesi Oc i : . , 

, I' 

,- an be onsii ivd, according to Cliiislian 

science, l)\' (let ving the existence of mailer 

a ini its ooticonota tU evils on the one hand, and 
ulfniiiing on lh.: otiii i' } that “All is Spirit and 

all is good,”- ~<>n the principle, “As a man 
tlibiketb so is he.’’ Complete denial of the 
existence of in; Iter means, as we understand 
ii, complete denial of' everything limited hy 
time, space and causality. In other words, 

it means affirmation of* Infinite Exist; 

• •• 

once. Identification with IiiTinily destroys 
the root of finite embodied existence or in 

other words, it leads ' to perfect liberation, 

I )eiiying matter only to avoid the unpleasant 
side of it is no denial of matter at all. 
What we generally call good, such as 
health, wealth Arc., are- as much related to 
matter as are- their opposites 'Take the one 
and you must have to take the other. Reject 
both, and what remains is Spirit Infinite. As 
the author himself puts it, “It (the real Self) 
is Mdcbizedek, ‘without father, without 
mother, without descent, without beginning 
of days, or end of years, and made in 
the likeness of the Son of God.”’ From 
the standpoint of this Self, is not the 
body itself a disease ? For, does it not con- 
nect one with a father, a mother, a beginning 
and an end and all the evils of finite existence ? 
To become cue with the true Self, and yet 
to retain a separate individuality (with perfect 
health, beauty &c;) is a contradiction in 
terms. Such a belief comes, we are sorry to- 
point out, from a strong undercurrent of sense- 
altachment flowing deep below the mere 
intellectual grasp of Trull). 

TUie principles of Christian Science become 



a nmuniudi--^ nbsurditv when tlc-v are practis 

/ i l 

ed w hit the definite purpose of aopiiring 
healing powers. Yon profess to deny the 

s 

exist. Mn't: «>f matter, disease, death, Are., but 

according to the well-known fart that tile mind 
Uiieonseinuslv broods over lh vend when it is 

J 

engaged in the means leading to it, you all 
the time give a full recognition to them in the 

s' O 

deepest leCesscs of your heart. 

It is needless to [joint out to what a 
ridiculous extreme the whole thing is carried 

V J 

when through Christian <• science healing 

sJ O 

powers are sought to be attained as ’a means 

of making money — the crystallised essence of 

0 

matter. 
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ELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 
or George Macdonald or Helps 

for -Weary Souls. Compiled by/. Dewey , 

Chicago*. '"V 7 

This nicely got up little book of 93 pages 

contains many useful bints on the ways and 

means of attaining peace. The author keeps 

continually in view the fundamental condi- 

lions of spirituality consisting in love and 

• • . • % , . 1 •" < 

purity — which reach their coit^iimmatioh - in 
transmuting human nature - iijlo*' the divine* 
We admire this ideal of practical religion: of 
our author which contrasts itself so strikingly 
with the current dogmatism of churchSanity., 



We have received will) thanks a copy each 
ofSwami Vivekananda's ‘Karma Yoga,’ ‘Raja 
Yoga’ and ‘Hinduism’ translated into Gujrati 

■ • y.ffi ' *'* 

by Mr. Bhagu F. Karbhari, the founder; and 
first editor of the Prajabandhn newspapert. 
Every able man of our copntry, who under- 
takes the translation of Swamiii’s works into 
Ids vernacular renders a service to his people, 
— since a very small portion of our country- 
men are yet able to read them in the original. 



•Purdy Publishing Co., McYlckcr’s 

Chicago. 

fSoc advertisement on cover. 
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NKWS AND X ( > I IIS 



1 HE total number of men, receivin'* 
famine relief throughout India is now 

k » 

5 o B 755 - 



Till-: I-Cing has issued a proclamation 
announcing t lie coronation of himself 

o •• 

and h is consort in June next. 

A Sanskr.t College at Durbhnnga with 
highly paid staff will be shortly started 
by the Maharajah. A sufficient fund 
has been already set apart for the purpose. 

The Anti-Clerical movement in Spain 
is "rawing in violence. Two village 
churches have been burned near Gijon, 
and a riot has taken place at Valencia, 
where a religious procession was attack- 
ed and the Archbishop’s Palace, stoned. 

MRS. Bullock Workman, the champion 
lady mountain climber of the world, 
relates her many interesting experiences 
in the June number of the “Ladies Maga- 
zine.” She made three successive moun- 
taineering records in India, the highest 
being the Koser Gunge Peak 21,000 ft. 



Colonel Fenn, the -Honorary Secrc- 
ta t|y, has just: published his eighth list of 
contributions, paid in or promised, to 
Ufiy Curzqp WictoriaMemorialScholar- 
sh« Fund/ the total of which has now 
reached the substantial sum of Rs. 

3,3^,862—13—10. 



IS|M 3 jesty the King has been pleased 
tdSb’fTerfffitb e Viceroy, as Patron of the 
Oleen Victoria Memorial Fund, a series 



<>f paintings for the Victoria Memorra 
Hull at ( alcutta. 1 hese paintings worn 
executed by command of her late 
-Majesty and illustrate the important 
events in her life and reiu’n. 



We have to record the death of her 
1 1 ighucss the Begum of Bhopal G. (.’. S. I., 

I 

(’. I., which melancholy event took place 
on the 17th ultimo. She ruled Bhopal 
with wisdom and uprightness for 33 years, 

• • j « 

She was distinguished for her liberality 
and benevolence and she maintained 

N . 

umlimmcd the royal tradition:: of her 
house. The Begum's (laughter succeeds 

A 

to the guddi. 



The University of London proposes 
to establish a “department of practical 
Chinese,” with the object df teaching that 
language to officers, commcric.il men, 
and. others proposing to make a career 
in China. 

Mr. George Brown, late British Consul 
at Kiu-kiang, will be appointed Director 
of the department, and will be assisted 
by native Chinese teachers. The China 
Association have guaranteed ^500 a year 
for five years towards the cost. 



A MEETING of gentlemen having 
special experience of Indian affairs was 
held at the Westminister Palace Hotel, 
on June 7th, to organise an Indian 
Famine Union. It was resolved : “That, 
looking to the sufferings of the Indian 
masses and the responsibility of the 
British people for their welfare, it is 
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i < i n i r, 

t't.'f iiinm ic and phi'amhrnpjc basis, t 
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a: called t' j [ r uiinr. Famine UnYn 
f 



a' i{. special object the investDa- 
tcsi nf the cm ;:<es el Indian famines arM 
t ( 1 pi o:n: >t c j >• >ssi i),e means of prevent^ m.” 



Is 1 1 i i u I u f : ;n crumbunv to naught be- 

foie the attack of Christianity ? Yes. 

* 

Bishop \\ cilaon. No, sac som 



savs 
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observant laymen. Yew, cry other ‘ob- 
servant hymen. Amongst the latter 
may be reck med Dr. James Wells of 

Glasgow, who, when describing, at a 

%• • 

meeting of o- e of the Scottish Church 
Assemblies, bis recent visit to India, said 

he noticed that the insurgent Ganges 

O 1 i> 

was ceaselessly under-running the sacred 

- o 

building’s on it.<r banks at Benares, and 
that it would by and by sweep them all 
away. “That was a true parable of the 
resistless forces that were now assailing 

i ^ 

India’s idolatries.” Dr. Wells evidently 
goes to his wishes for his facts. — London 
Correspondent of the A. />. P-atrihn . 



Two women students have done ex- 
ceptionally well at Cambridge this year. 
One is the grand-daughter of John Bright, 
Miss Margaret Clarke, who last year 
obtained a first class in the Moral Science 
Tripos, being in the third division, has 
this year obtained a class 2 in part 2 of 
that Tripos. The other is Miss A. IT 
Murray, ihc-step-.daug.htcr of Sir Charles 
F1I Dt, late Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. She lias obtained a first class 
in the Moral Science Tripos. This is 
her third “First” in three succeeding 

o 

years, the first two having been gained 
in the fi rst and second parts respectively, 
of the Histor Tripos. 



Tilt; oxygen treatment of wounds was 
demonstrated to be an unqualified success 
at a recent meeting of the Oxygen Hos- 
pital, 2 , Fitzroy-square. The Duke of 

% 

Argyll presided. 

Dr. Stoker, the discoverer of the system 
said he first conceived the idea of the im- 
portance of oxygen as a healer in the Zulu 
war. Natives who were hit promptly 
went to the tops of mountains and 
generally .recovered. The miraculous 

cures in South Africa from bullet wounds 

* 

were due to the oxygenated climate. The 

record of cures effected by the Hospital 
is over 90 per cent. 



Following the recent annual meeting 



• 4 

J 



of the Society of Arts, Sir Robert Ball 
gave an interesting lecture on “The 

Sir Robert remarked 



Origin of Stars.” 



v t : 



that people were too much in the habit 

j - ' 

of considering the starry heavens as Jan 
unchangeable fact, and fondly Imagining 
that they shared their midnight treasures, 
with Homer and Job, whereas probably' 
while a few might be the same, vastly 
more were different. 



The appearance of new stars was une. 

^ # •* 

not to new existence, but to increased 

i * ? ; y. 

heat, which caused visibility — myriadsjof 
stars quite invisible to the eye and the 
telescope, being clearly marked on the 
more sensitive photographic plate, while 
myriads more, probably, exist outside the 
ye t-at tai n ed_s cope of even the astronomic 
camera. 

Disappearance, too, merely implied 
that by radiating off its heat, a star be- 
came too cool to be visible, but not that 
it ceased to exist — the brightness of 
visibility of a star being temporary, its 
un luminous existence an indefinite period. 
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P R A I’> U I ) PI I A IdlARATA 



A MAN'S true position on the scale of 
spiritual evolution can hardly be dis- 
cerned by the form of religion he pro- 
fesses to fol So iv. The interpretation he 
puts upon i by his whole consciousness 
and manifests through his words and 
deeds, affords us a glimpse into the condi- 
tion of the life within. The same religious 

• o 

doctrine admits of a thousand different 
interpretations at the hands of men of 
different spiritual conditions. A very 
crude form of religious practice may be 
turned by. some into a most powerful 
incentive to virtue, while others may 
degrade the grandest truth ever dis- 
covered by man intft an efficient fnenns 
for accomplishing some mean, worldly 
end. Recognition of this fact tends to 

» j 

make us forbear passing hasty judg- 
ment upon the followers of faiths 
not our ovvr. In other words, it makes 
us .tolerant. 



Yet a distinction between the dif- 
ferent forma of faith on the score of their 
intrinsic value is not without foundation 
in truth. Particular religious forms be- 
ing the external manifestations of parti- 



cular conceptions of God by individuals 
who first ormulated them, are always 
lihuted in, tieir scope. With the evolu- 
tion of the conception of God the out- 
ward form 5 bom of it change. * Yet a 
Cttange of r riigion is not always the out 
c me of healthy spiritual growth from 
’tiSthin* Si ch dhange may be the result 
omthousand other causes. The spiritual 
aipirattt should take particular care 
a»ainst Impulses which are adverse to 
dfevotion tc his own faith, unconsciously 
<$igfnslfrtg in his lower nature. He who 
bis a real hirst for spirituality, having 



alwavs a keen eve to the practical .Tie ui 
religion, knows lu>\\ much he h;w to eve: : 

A » 

A 

to iaithfull v follow one simple reliuion- 
truth to its fullest significance, lie alone 
knows, on the other hand, how much he 
gains by the accomplishment of one 
such hoi)- purpose in life. 

Trim*, teachers, bv which wc mean 

✓ 

those who can really help the spiritual 
unfoldment of others, do not deal in bor- 
rowed articles, but give out to the world 
what is rigidly their own, they give the 

O w f ^ V* 

worcl-picturc of the life they actually 
live. Nothing foreign can find admission 
into their constitution. They are perfect- 
ly. natural. This naturalness is their 
strength, it is the power that wins, A 
very simple truth coming from such a 
man does more good to humanity than a 
thousand tliCorics of a much more exalt- 
ed character preached by lip-deep 
teachers. A genuine teacher must be* 
more or less original. 

“WllAT is matter? If it is said that we 
have found the essence of matter when 
we have learnt all its properties, -o also 
can we say that Hertz’s discoveries have 
made known to us that more phenomena 
are summed up in the term electricity 
than was the case formerly. lint if 
by the essence of a thing is meant more 
than the sum total of all its observed and 
observable-properties, we can say that 
physics shall never be able to answer 
questions concerning the essence of 
things. Physicists know no mom of the 
essence of electricity than the proverbial 
man in the street knows of the essence 
of a stone he holds in his hand," writes 
Mr. P. Lakshmi Narasu Naidu, B. A., in 

A 

cpncluding his paperon“EIectrica! Waves 
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NT. \VS AND NOTES 



and Wireless Telegrapny in the March 
Indian Rreic.j. 

I 1 1 V. prope ties in which we find matter 
clothed are n >t purely objective. They 
do not whollv belong' to matter. Thev 

* \P • m 

partake also <>f the nature of the faculties 
which perceive them. They are the pro- 
ducts' of the interaction of matter and 
the perceiving mind. The property of 
colour for instance depends just as much 
upon the action of faculty and sensation 
as upon that of matter. It is impossible 
therefore to know the essence of matter 
on the sense-plane. For so long as the 
senses are there the world of properties 
cannot be transcended. The world of 
Essence lies beyond that of senses and 
properties, and can be approached only 
by a retirement from the latter. It is 
cognisable by the intellect cut asunder 
from the senses, says the .Gita. 

IN the Vedanta Panchadasi a story is 
told of ten people who after crossing a 
stream took an account of their number 
to see that no one was lost. But each 
of them forgetting to include himself in 
the count saw there were only nine of 
them, and began to lament and cry for 
the missing one, till a stranger coming 
that way and understanding the situation 
disillusioned them by pointing out that 
inevery count the reckoner was the tenth. 

As in the $bove story, the finding in 
himself of the tenth by each of the reck- 
oner*: is a mere figure of speech, he 
haviftg all the time been the tenth, even 
so is the attainment of Brahman. If 
Brahman was something apart from us, 
thatfi’s, finite., one could speak about it in 
terms of rela ivity, its being attainable 
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or otherwise. As it is Infinite, it is 
ahva vs attained already . It is closer to 
us than our own ego. We find it in 
ourselves when disillusioned by one iv'ho 
understands the situation like ujuo the 
case above illustrated. 

SCIENCE comes to fulfill and not to 
destroy. Those who regard with dismay 
the crumbling down of their favourite 
idols before its unsparing onslaught 
arc blind indeed. We must exult at the 
thought that the actualities of science 

o 

are higher, nobler and more inspiring 

% 

than the dreams of superstition even if 
they were plausible. Let the weak and 
weakening go, it is the strong that 
endure. Truth never perishes. 

THE tendency of modem science is 
undoubtedly towards the higher Hindu 
thought The following from a recently 
published scientific work is in point: 
“Matter is fundamentally homogeneous. 
There is one force in the uiiifterse, though 
its varying rates of vibration: lead to 
infinite physical manifestations, that theje 
is a structural unity based upon a com- 
mon prototypal form, and lastly, that all 
consciousness is Minked mid bound to- 
gether in an all embracing whole whose 
myriad aspects serve to mark the path 

of evolution/ and that; through the wh ole 

- ^ 

realm, of universe only 7 one lffe pulsates 
and stirs. In short, ‘there Is but one 
substance, one Force, one Consciousness 
and one Life and that each of is 
but the varying aspect ofthe'one Reality 
behind.* With this form of thought we 
are not unacquainted. The scientific 
results of these days tend to make us 
realise that the universe is only a 
manifestation of His being” 




